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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 


NO. Il. 
(Continued from page 547.) 


[ now attended meetings constantly, though I 
suffered some hard things on that account. I 
rejoiced when meeting day came; yea, the 
evening before meeting day my mind seemed 
under the preparing power, for the solemn per- 
frmanee of Divine worship: of the necessity 
whereof I was now truly convinced, as also of 
my unfitness therefor without the renewed and 
daily influence of the blessed Spirit. The 
heart-tendering power of ‘Truth in a very singu- 
lar manner attended, insomuch that if I was not 
in the enjoyment thereof, my meeting seemed in 
vain. I frequently compared my situation about 
this time with that of the children of solid Friends, 
many of whom, I perceived, walked widely 
from their holy profession. I thought if I had 
been favoured with privileges like those which 
many of them enjoyed, I had not had so much 
work for repentance. Oh, that they did but 
see and rightly understand the manifold obliga- 
tions they are under to the Everlasting Father, 
aid also ‘to their pious parents. Oh, the un- 
speakable advantage of an early education in 
virwe and the fear of the Lord! Certainly in 
the great day of decision it will but add to the 
weight in the scale against those who pursue 
lying vanities, forsake their own mercies, and 
rebelliously turn their backs on the admonitions, 
counsel and instruction of tender, pious, heart- 
aching parents! 1 esteemed myself as a branch 
broken off from the wild olive, and graffed into 
the good olive tree, and was secretly instructed 
that [ stood by faith, and that the goodness of 
God would be toward me while I continued in 
his fear:—otherwise. I should be cut off. I 
often fervently desired that those who had erred 
and strayed among the youth (whom I compared 
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to the natural branches of the good olive tree) 
might be graffed in again—* for God is able to 
graff them in again.” “Be not high-minded, 
but fear,’’ was the solemn admonition frequently 
sounded in the ear of my soul. 

It is not in my mind to particularize every- 
thing that fell to my lot, not only from some in 
near connection with me, but also from my 
former acquaintance, to whom | now seemed 
estranged ; and many were their bitter invectives 
and hard speeches liberally thrown out against 
me. Yet thus far I may say of a truth, greater 
was that power which had visited me, and was 
in a degree in me, than these mine enemies that 
were in andof the world. ‘To the praise of my 
gracious Benefactor be it spoken, the more I 
suffered in thus turning my back on all those 
things which in time past I so greatly delighted 
in, the more my strength increased and my reso- 
lutions were confirmed to serve the Lord the 
little time that remained to me in this life, which 
I then often thought would not be long. 

In the spring of the year 1756 my aforesaid 
friend, C. Payton, embarked with her before- 
named companion, M. P., Samuel Fothergill, 
(who had also, performed a religious visit to 
Friends on thiS continent,) Samuel Emlen, of 
this city, &c., and set sail for Europe. Soon 
after their departure I found an indifference to- 
wards attending meetings gradually coming on, 
and the enemy of my soul’s happiness sorely 
buffeted me. He suggested to me that my re- 
pentance was vain, (it was not godly) my tears 
were insincere, and that I was most certainly 
under a great delusion. And the Lord, my only 
Helper in this night of probation, saw meet in 
his wisdom, for the trial of my faith, to hide his 
face from me. Thus spake the deceiver: “ Why 
art thou thus? surely if thou wert the visited of 
God, he would not have left thee thus poor, 
stripped and helpless. Thou art not on the 
right foundation ; for if the Lord had been at all 
with thee, he would have remained with thee 
for ever.”? Oh the grief and distress of my poor 
soul! The Divine presence was withdrawn, 
and I had no friend on earth to speak to, nor 
any to wliom I could make my complaint. Yet 
I was favoured under all, with strength to pray 
that I might be favoured to see clearly from 
whence this distress and doubting arose. And, 


blessed be the God of my life, who, though I 
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thought him far off, was near, and had only | lay weightily on divers mothers jn 1} 


le fay 


withdrawn as behind the curtain ; ; he heard and lw ho were far advanced in years, and in 4) 


graciously answered in the needful hour. I re- | bability would ere long finish their cours 
And | | mourned at the prospect of a succe 
thus spake my only friend and alone helper: “| wished that the spirit of Elijah migh; ; 


solved if I perished to perish at his feet, 


will thoroughly purge thy dross, and take away 
all thy tin,” ‘My soul replied, amen, so be it, 
blessed Lord! Here I could feelingly say as 
did David: “I know, oh Lord, that thy judg- 
ments are right, and that thou in faithfulness 
hast afflicted me!’ Hope revived as an helmet 
of salvation; I saw mine accuser and he fled! | 
Oh, my soul, forget not thou the loving kindness 
of thy God, who thus graciously appeared for 
thy help; not only when the floods of the un- 
godly made thee afraid, but when in close 
combat with the Prince of the power of the air, 
the Lord’s arm brought salvation, and his right 
arm got the victory. 

My love again was renewed for the Lord’s 
people; and, although through much difficulty 
and strong opposition, I attended meetings, both 
first and week days, and should have rejoiced 
had I been worthy to sit in meetings for disci- 
pline, a privilege not yet granted me; I fre- 
quently went to monthly and quarterly meetings 
and staid the first sitting, but withdrew when 
Friends entered on business. I knew I had no 
right to stay longer—besides, in one of the 
yearly meetings for business | was desired to 
withdraw by a friend whom I afterwards dearly 
loved ;* and though I left the meeting under 
much distress, (being at that time very “low in 
mind,) yet no hardness got in, blessed be the 
Lord ; my love rather increased, not only to this 
mother in Israel, but to the whole flock; and I 
admired the care used to keep such meetings 
quite select: I saw that it wa i cceoeary to do 
so, and never after attempted to stay till I was 
invited by some who I thought tenderly 
loved me, and were authorized to doit. © And 
here I would mention the observation I made of 
some of our youth after I was favoured to sit in 
meetings for business. I frequently looked at 
them with love and tenderness, but admired to 


5 


see so little sense appear among them of the na- 
ture and design of such meetings. I found that 
inany attended through curiosity, and some from 
other motives: but very few whose shoulders 
were preparing for the burden of exercise that 








* During the Yearly Meeting of 1755, R. J. went to 
one of the sittings, not being aware that our order 
required such meetings to be select. Finding her ac- 
customed seat occupied, she went up stairs, but seeing 
so many plain Friends, she felt uneasy, and as if she 
had no business there: which feeling was increased as 
she noticed a whispering near the clerk’s table. Catha- 
rine Kallender, leaving her seat, went up stairs and 
sat by her; and seeing R. about to rise, she laid her 
hand upon her kindly, and presently they both went 
out, when Catharine informed her that those meetings 
were exclusively for members, but that she believed 
the time was not distant w hen it would be proper for 
her to attend them. W.J.A. 


Sslon 


Test 


Elisha. At these seasons I ofien fe}; . 
zeal to cover my spirit, and an engavem,., 
sometimes attended that the Lord’s work 1 
go on and prosper. But, in that weak « 
concluded, that if the youth would not eo 
to the help of the Lord, (1 mean children of of be. 
lieving parents,) the cause would drop. Ye | 
was sometimes favoured to understand the Io," 
proclamation, “I will work, and who sh,\) ;,. 
it.” Very frequently I was seized with ay »», 
prehension that, if 1 was faithful to the m.. 
festations of Divine grace, the baptizing jpg 
ences thereof would be witnessed for the elo». 
sing, purifying, and preparing my spirit, righ) 
to engage in the Lord’s work: at which mp» 
heart trembled within me, and [ greatly feared | 
should push Uzza like. And, though in mee. 
ings both for worship and discipline, my ( 
was often clearly pointed out to me, yer 
fear of marring the Lord’s work, a sense o| 
own weakness, the situation in which | ws 
placed in the world, the prospect of much si. 
fering awaiting me, but, above all, a sense of | 
purity and stability necessary for those who 
fight the Lord’s battles, and a sight of my owy 
state and lonesome condition in the family; | 
say all these things mightily humbled me, an! 
reduced me to the brink of the grave. I wen 
alone—I kept silence—I refrained from my 
natural food, and my sleep departed from me. 
“T was stricken of God and afflicted.” In ths 
situation I attempted several times to break my 
mind to some Friends by writing, and to let t! 
know how it was with me—but was always 
stopped from doing so; and once, when I went 
to the house of an honest-hearted, faithful ser 
vant of the Lord, with an intention to open my 
case to him, the ear of my soul was saluted wi’ 
this prohibition : «See thou do it not—the work 
is the Lord’s.””, My mind was fervent with! 
Lord, (than whom none else knew my cot 
dition,) that he would be pleased to favour m 
with the distinct sight and knowledge of his w! 
that I might not be deceived by the enemy 0 
my soul—whom I had before seen in some 0! 
his artful transformations—but that light mg’ 
so attend as that I might make no mistake in 
darkness. 1 carried my burden from one mon 
to another, and from meeting to meeting, unt! 
the 7th month 9th, 1758, in an evening meeting, 
finding no excuse would longer do, and that 
faithfulness was required, after Wm. Prick" 
had finished a lively testimony, in which he 
expressed much sympathy and had great é 
couragement for some who, were under prepa 
tion for the Lord’s-service, I stood up in gre 
fear and trembling, and expressed a few **™ 
tences very brokenly.. I returned home with 
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 seomised reward of peace, whieh I had long | at times into little short of anguish of spirit; not, 
n, but, now that I had given up to|I think, so much for what we must sufler our- 
ho Lord’s will, was favoured to obtain it. ‘This | selves, as for what others may suffer:’’ and 
a : first public appearance, and I greatly | when she was ready to ask, * how is it, Lord, 
ps vo a sign, that if I was yet mistaken, 1} thou thus dealest with thy servant, who loves 
ae be visited and advised by some Friends. thee, trusts in thee, and fears thy name ”” ~6She 
gut as I met with no opposition from Friends, wisely concludes, “this is my infirmity, thus to 
od as, contrariwise, some spake encouragingly query. MW hile she humbly prayed, that, if 
», me, 1 found need to watch myself with a possible, this bitter cup might be removed, she 
ealous eve, and was fervent in spirit that [| also desired that the “deep and sore affliction ' 
might be preserved in true humility and Divine might draw herself and others “ from the things 
fear, the only safe situation for a gospel minister. | of time” to the “ enduring riches of eternity ; 
And now [ found it my place to make a stand and adds, “1 cannot reason upon it, | must bow, 

} 

| 


eought in val 


sainst some things in some of my near rela- and only bow, and say in my heart, which I be- 
ives, with whieh I before had no unity. And, lieve I do, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” On 
slessed be God, my best friend, I was helped to | the first day, at meeting, following this event, 
overcome both in myself and others, some in- bowed down as she was, she rose with the text, 
-onsistencies which I plainly saw Truth dis-| ‘though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” 
allowed of. and enlarged instructively upon it, evineing that 
her faith in the all-sufliciency of Divine grace, 
was no less strong in the hour of adversity, than 
it had been in prosperity. 

Many of our readers are doubtless well ac- 
quainted with the estimable character of Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, who in 1807 had married Eliza- 
beth Fry’s sister Hannah. The following beautiful 
letter, addressed to his sister-in law, under date 
of 12th mo. Ist, 1828, will be read with much 
interest : 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 
Notice of the Memoir of her Life. 


(Continued from page 555.) 


mane, 


It has been the blessed experience of the 
righteous in all ages, that although their afflictions 
are many, yet the Lord delivereth out of them 
all. Many hundred years ago, when the heart 
of the Psalmist was sore pained within him, 
and he longed for wings like a dove, that he 
might fly away and be at rest, he was yet 


‘“ My DEAREST SISTER, 


“T have hitherto, I confess, shrunk from 
writing to you. Not surely, however, from any 
want of feeling for you, and with you; but from 
enabled so to rely upon the goodness of the Al-! so deep a sense of your calamity, as to make all 
mighty, as to assure all, that if they would cast attempts at comfort appear almost idle. A very 
their burdens upon the Lord he would sustain | quiet day yesterday, and a long time spent over 
them; and it is one of the inestimable privileges | the 69th Psalm, from the 13th to the 17th verse, 
of the Christian, to lay hold in Faith of the! with peculiar reference to you, have given me 
promise of our Saviour, that he will be with his} more encouragement. I am more able to feel, 
lollowers to the end of the world. How sub-| that we may confidently commit you and yours 
limely beautiful, and what a rock of support, is | to that most merciful Lord, from whom the dis- 
that filial dependence upon the good providence | pensation has come ; and I have been comforted 
of God, that enables the religious man con-| by the reflection, strange comfort as it may seem, 
unually to rest, whether in heights or in depths, that you and all of us have not long to live; that 
under the conviction that the very hairs of his | in truth it signifies little how we fare here for a 
head are numbered—that all things must work | few years, provided we are safe in that long and 
together for good to them that love the Lord,! endless journey upon which we shall soon enter. 
and that therefore, neither earthquake nor storm, | I think, however, I have in some degree fol- 
can shake him from his foundation—Christ, the | lowed you in the little mortifications, as well as 
Rock. as the great ones, of this trial. Lam not sure 

ltis very instructive to observe the meekness | that the great and lasting disaster is so galling to 
and resignation with which Elizabeth Fry bore | my mind at the moment, as some of the little 
her trials of various kinds; and strong evidence | provoking and humbling attendants on it. But 
's thus afforded that her confidence was not in| since the time I spent in heart with you yester- 
man, but in the goodness, and mercy, and pre-| day, have been able in some measure to get 
Serving power of her Redeemer. In the latter! rid of these intruders, and to look upon you 
part of 1828, “the failure,’ say her editors, “of | under the aspect of one beloved of God, honoured 
one of the houses of business in which her hus-} of men, and more than ever loved, cherished, 
vand was a partner, involved her and her family | and delighted in, by a large brotherhood. I 
in a train of sorrows. and perplexities, which | never felt so keenly as now, the privilege of be- 
tinged the remaining yéars of her life.” «On! longing to you, or so conscious of the honour 
this occasion. she writes, “I have been brought | and the benefit of such a sister; and I feel no 
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distrust about your future lot. I cannot doubt 
that years of contentment and happiness await 
you. I expect that your light will shine forth 
more brightly than ever. You have ever been 
a teacher to the whole family, and now, I am 
confidently persuaded, you will instruct us with 
what humility, with what submission, and with 
what faith we ought to bear the deepest trials. 
What comes from above cannot be bad for us; 
and under the sense of this, I adopt David’s 
words, ‘Why art thou cast down, oh my soul! 
and why art thou disquieted within me; hope 
thou in God, for thou shalt yet praise him.’ 
“Ever, my dearest Betsey, 
*“ Your most affectionate brother, 
«'T., F. Buxton.” 


Among her numerous correspondents, both at 
home and abroad, was Dr. Julius, well known 
to many in this country, a close observer 
among men, and, like herself, zealous in 
the promotion of whatever he believed would 
benefit others, particularly the friendless and the 
destitute. In a communication to Elizabeth 
Fry, about this time, he informs her of the pub- 
lication of his “ Lectures on the improvement of 
Prison Discipline,’ &c. ‘To these lectures is 
prefixed an Introduction on the causes, &c., of 
crime, both in Europe and America; and the 
deep importance of the subject induces us to 
state that the result of his observations amounted, 
in the language of the editors of the memoirs of 
Elizabeth Fry, to this: “that in those countries 
where the education of the people is decidedly 
on a moral and religious basis, crime diminishes ; 
but where instruction aims only at the increase 
of the means of wealth, and imparting human 
knowledge, there crime increases.”” How in- 
calculably important to a state, and indeed to the 
world, is a view of this kind! and how nar- 
rowly should it induce us to look into our sys- 
tems of education. ‘That the conclusions of Dr. 
Julius, as above stated, are essentially correct, 
the writer has long apprehended, and it is ear- 
nestly recommended to all whose influence is 
directed to the education of youth, very seriously 
to make the enquiry, whether that system can 
be any other than radically defective, and likely 
to produce the most dangerous results, which is 
satisfied with a bare cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers—and whether the infinitely more 
important part in the training of youth is not in 
aiming to lay a foundation for the future upon 
principles of sound morality and religion. 

In the course of a religious visit through Kent 
Quarterly Meeting in 1831, she says she *la- 
boured to encourage the low, the poor and the 
sorrowful—to lead to real practical religion, and 
to shake from all outward dependencies; and 
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that our principles and testimonies of a peculiar | 


nature should not be maintained simply as a 
regulation among us, but unto the Lord, and in 
deep humility, in the true Christian spirit.” 








She “felt much peace afierwards,”’ and eon, 
that the visit, though long delayed from ved 
causes, was at last seasonable, and « | take: 
lesson home,”’ says she, “ quietly to wai, slp 
openings of Providence, particularly jp all re 
ligious services, and not to attempt to plan a 
too much myself.” 4 

Accompanied by William Allen, 4 
factory visit was paid to the Duchess of k,.,, 
and her very pleasing daughter, the Prin. 
Victoria,” the present Queen. During the ». 
terview, way opened for E. Fry to Xpress wa 
desire that “the young princess might {) 
the example of our blessed Lord, that as », 
grew in stature, she might grow in fayour wy 
God and man.”’ Not long afterwards she jy. 
with the Queen, and conversed with her « adie . 
entirely on benevolent objects.”” These eng, 
ments, however, among the great of this wor 
did not obstruct the flowings of gospel |oye ; 
wards “the lower classes,’ who, she felt. | 
equally with the king on his throne, souls 
saved, and were the objects of redeeming oy. 
She held public meetings among them in }y 
own county in barns, &e., and when the labour 
was accomplished, she says, * humiliation is my 
portion, though I may also say peace, in havin, 
thus given up to a service much against my 
clination, and I hope thankfulness for the mes. 
sure of power at times granted in them.” 

In the summer of 1833, with a part of he: 
family, she passed over to the Islands of Jers 
and Guernsey, on the coast of France, with a 
view to recruit her somewhat enfeebled health, 
Here her “ time was divided between social en- 
joyments—objects of benevolence—and, abo 
all, devotedly caring and labouring for the goo 
of others.” It was a conspicuous trait in Ehzs- 
beth Fry’s character to cultivate a cheeriul dis- 
position, and gratefully to appreciate what our 
Heavenly Father has given us richly to enjoy: 
and the writer apprehends this portion of his 
“ Notice’’ can scarcely be more pleasantly close’, 
than with the following acknowledgment, penne’ 
in Jersey, and illustrating to a considerable extent 
the cast of her mind, 

“T have much enjoyed and valued the pleasant 
retreat we have here. I desire in deep gratilu 
to acknowledge the renewed capacity to delight 
inthe wonderful works of God. ‘The scenery, 
and feeling fully at liberty to spend part of man) 
days in the enjoyment of this beautiful country 
and weather, with my beloved husband and 
children, has been very sweet to me! What hiss 
not religion been to me! how wonderful in i's 


th eons 
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operation. None but He who knows the heart 
can tell. Surely it has brought me into som 


deep humiliations; but how has it raised me up! 
healed my at times wounded spirit, given 1 
power to enjoy my blessings in what I believe 
an unusual degree, and wonderfully sustained me 
under deep tribulations. ‘To me, it is any thing 
but bondage, since it has brought me into 4 ¢ 
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jihtful freedom, although I had narrow places 
. pass through before my boundaries were thus 
enlarged; so that from experience, L wish to be 
very tender over those still in bonds. He 

“Since this time of rest on first arriving, my 
way has remarkably opened to a tide of service, 
of various kinds, as a minister of the gospel, and 
iu philanthropic concerns. I he prison, hospital, 
und the formation of a District Society, take up 
much of my attention, and visiting religiously | 
ce families who attend the Friends’ meeting. 
| have very much felt the weight of these meet- 
invs; and duty alone, and what I believe to be 
ihe help of the Spirit, could carry me through | 
eyeh_ services, for which I am so totally unfit 
and unworthy.” 

(To be continued.) 





From the Westminster Review. 
ANIMAL INSTINCTS. 
(Concluded from page 557.) 


Among the Crustacea, there is a family of 
crabs, named Paguride, or hermit-crabs, which, 
instead of being entirely cased in armour, as are 
the other members of the class, have merely the 
claws enclosed in the usual calcareous envelope, 
the thorax being less firm, and the abdomen 
quite naked. Many of these crabs defend their 
soft tails by taking up their abode in empty 
univalve shells, to the interior of which they 
attach themgelves by a sucker placed at the ex- 
tremity of the tail, and only quit their habitation 
when the increase in size of their own bodies 
renders it necessary to look out for a new 
domicile. Among the Radiata is a species of 
very simple organization, which resorts to a 
similar expedient for the protection of its soft 
body, with an additional display of ingenuity not 
evinced by the erab. Professor Forbes thus 
deseribes the habit of this creature, which he: 
has named the Shell-bearing Sipunculus (Sipun- 
culus Bernhardus) :-— 

_ “The species [of the genus Sipunculus } bury 
in sand, or in the crevices of rocks, or, as is the 
custom of the curious animal before us, adopt the 
shells of dead univalve ‘Testacea for a house and 
home, after the manner of the hermit-crab. ‘The 
Sipuneulus would appear, however, to be of a 
less changeable disposition of mind and body 
than its erustacean analogue, and when once 
securely housed in a shell, to make that its per- 
manent habitation, Whether the egg is origi- 
nally deposited in the future habitation of the 
‘nimal;by some wonderful instinct, or is only 
developed when lodged by the waters in such a 
locality, or whether the parent Sipunculus be- 
queathes the chosen lodging of its caudal termi- 
Hatton to its eldest born, and so on from genera- 
‘ion to generation, a veritable entailed property, 
we know not at present; but the inquiry is a 
Most interesting one, and well worth the atten- 
“ton of the experimental zoologist. The Sipun- 
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culus is not, however, content with the habita- 
tion built for it by its mollusean predecessor ; it 
exercises its own architectural ingenuity, and 
secures the entrance of its shell by a_plaster- 
work of sand, leaving a round hole in the centre 
sufficiently large to admit of the protrusion of its 
trunk, which it sends out to a great length, and 
moves about in all directions with great facility,” 

The labours of the coral-polypes afford very 
striking examples of the exercise of instinct, 
while they exhibit the wonderful results of the 
combined efforts of numerous minute animals, 
which, individually, are comparatively power- 
less, and their organization very simple. In the 
formation of the immense coral reefs and islands, 
the natural instinet of these little animals leads 
them to build with the greatest rapidity to the 
windward, or most exposed side of their edifice, 
leaving the side least exposed to the action of 
the waves to be the last completed. ‘Their 
labours are also instinctively confined to low- 
water-mark, below which they do not build. 
Mr. Darwin has recorded in his journal much 
valuable information respecting the little architects 
and their wonderful structures. 

Even among the Infusoria, the thoughtful 
observer must recognise the influence of instinct 
when he views their varied movements and the 
elaborate apparatus with which many of these 
minute creatures are provided for the purpose of 
securing their food. In the words of Dr. Man- 
tell, 

« No organs of progressive motion, similar to 
those of beasts, birds, or fishes, are observable 
in these beings; yet they traverse the water 
with rapidity, without the aid of limbs or fins; 
and though many species are destitute of eyes, 
yet all possess an accurate perception of the pre- 
sence of other bodies, and pursue and capture 
their prey with unerring purpose.” 

As has already been explained in this Review, 
these various motions are performed by means 
of minute hair-like filaments, termed ci/ia, which 
cover and fringe the bodies of the Infusoria ; and 
we quote an accurate and spirited description of 
their movements from Dr. Carpenter’s ‘Zoology.’ 

“These movements are extremely various in 
their character in different species ; and when a 
number of dissimilar forms are assembled in one 
drop of water, the spectacle is most entertaining. 
Some propel themselves directly forwards, with 
a velocity which appears (when thus highly 
magnified) like that of an arrow, so that the eye 
can scarcely follow their movement; whilst 
others drag their bodies slowly along, like the 
leech. Some make a fixed point of some por- 
tion of the body, and revolve round it with great 
rapidity ; whilst others scarcely present any 
appearance of animal motion. Some move. for- 
ward by an uniform series of gentle undula- 
tions or vibrations ; whilst others seem to per- 
form consecutive leaps, of no small extent com- 
pared with the size of their bodies. In short, 
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there is no kind of movement which is not prac- | food before it passes into the stomach - all 


tised by these animaleules. ‘They have evidently 
the power of steering clear of obstacles in their 
course, and of avoiding each other when swim- 
ming in close proximity. By what kind of 
sensibility the wonderful precision and aecuracy 
of their movements are guided, is yet very doubt- 
ful.” 

The mode in which these cilia subserve the 
purpose of procuring food may best be under- 
stood by studying the habits of the common 
wheel animaleule (Rotifer vulgaris,) which, 
from its activity, and the variety of its move- 
ments, is one of the most interesting of microsco- 
pic objects. This species, at its anterior extre- 
mity, is furnished with two sets of cilia, disposed 
in circles, forming what are termed the wheels ; 
these are capable of being folded up and retracted 
within the body of the creature. When desirous 
of procuring food, the Rotifer fixes itself by the 
extremity of its telescope-like tail, and protrudes 
the cilia from the opposite extremity ; by the 
vibration of the cilia, which is continued or sus- 
pended at the will of the animal, the appear- 
ance of a perfect rotation is produced, which has 
the effect of creating rapid currents in the sur- 
rounding fluid. A sort of whirlpool is caused 
by each wheel, and this brings towards the mouth 
minute animaleules, and other bodies floating in 
its neighbourhood, many of which are drawn 
into the gullet, while others are rejected and 
carried off by a return current. This proceeding 
has been likened by Spallanzani to that of a 
whale, which, having driven a shoal of herrings 
into abay, by repeated blows of his tail, produces 
a whirlpool of considerable extent and rapidity 
of motion, whereby the herrings are projected 
into the mouth of their pursuer. If this proceed- 
ing on the part of the whale be the result of in- 
stinct, so must it also be considered when prac- 
tised by the animalcule; the object being the 
same, and the means resorted to for securing it 
similar. 

It would seem that both this beautiful creature 
and its near ally, Hydatina senta, together with 
some at least of the polypes, enjoy a considera- 
ble power of selection in regard to their food. 
A species of the latter family, Bowerbankia 
densa, about half an inch in length when fully 
expanded, is so transparent, that the whole of 
its structure and the actions of its organs may be 
seen through its integuments. Like the two 
Infusoria, the polyp attaches itself by its lower 
extremity, and protrudes its tentacula, which, 
like the cilia of the former, are ranged round its 
mouth, and seem to be completely under the 
control of the individual; these, when put in 
motion, produce a current of water, which brings 
the various substances floating in it to the en- 
trance of the mouth. As in the Infusoria, some 
of these matters are received into the gizzard, 
while others are rejected ; the gizzard, as in 
them, is furnished with teeth, which triturate the 


actions present a curious analogy betwee, 
mals belonging to two classes of different door... 
of organization ; and it is probable, that }y: ¢., 
the extreme minuteness of many of the oy. 
Infusoria, numerous other actions woy)) 
observed, which in combination with , 
already recorded, would remove all dowl ; 
their being as certainly under the influence , 
instinet as animals of a much higher grade. 
The lowest position in the seale of anima. 
beings seems to be occupied by organisms whe 
many naturalists have been rather inelined , 
place with plants; among these, the most roy. 
spicuous are the spongesand their allies, W),, 
studied in a living state, a constant and rapid 
circulation of water through their tissue is alyyox 
the only action by which the existence of \ife iy 
these simple beings is manifested. The wate; 
enters by the smaller orifices, traverses | 
smaller eavities of the spongy structure, and js 
eventually expelled by the larger orifices or venis, 
“This stream,” says Dr. Carpenter, * is maj 
apparent by the movement of the minute part- 
cles contained in it, and by the disturbance 
those which may be floating in the surrounding 
fluid ;’’ and he continues :-—* [1 is impossible to 
assign a cause for this movement; no cilia }) 
been discovered in any part of the adult animal; 
and the tissues are altogether possessed of s 
little contractility, that it is difficult to suppos 
the fluid propelled through the tubes by am 
mechanical influence on their part.’ As ths 
circulation of fluid ceases when the spony’ 
dead, we are inclined to view it as the insie- 
tive means, the blind impulse, whereby the no- 
trition and the growth of the organism are i 
sured. From the water thus continually posing 
through its tissue, the sponge secretes Ils 0W 
peculiar organic texture, as well as the spicula 
of earthy matter, as carbonate of lime and siex, 
disposed among its tissues. But the passage 
the water is of quite a different character trom 
the ascent and descent of the sap in plan's; 
since, in the latter, the fluid absorbed by | 
spongioles of the roots becomes gradually el: rd 
rated by the vital action of the plant into 
various substances requisite for its nutrition end 
increase, all that escapes passing off by persp'r'- 
tion from the leaves; while the sponge Wo 
appear merely to select certain substances iro 
the water in its passage, the greater portion . 7 
rejected, and expelled by the large orifices; 


; 
Ne 


. > he ng 
action being somewhat analogous to the enter" 


and returning currents in the Infusoria, with thi 


difference, that in the latter the cilia are ov" 


ously the motive organs. 

In conclusion, we would briefly state our ©” 
viction, founded upon observation of the ipfinite.' 
varied habits of animals, that every integral pe 
tion of the animal kingdom, from the highes' ' 


the lowest, has, according to its requireme'” 
been furnished by its beneficent Creator ¥™ 


mi * 
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ach a measure of an innate impulsive power, as 
"officient to ensure the due performance of 
; h actions as are necessary for the preserva- 
[ of its own individual existence, and the con- 
rt ance of its kind. That these instincts, 
oud so called—these impulses wholly uncon- 
noted with anything rational in the agent—are 
~» and more curiously developed the lower 
ego in the animal creation. ‘That in addition 
» what we strietly term instinct, animals are 
endowed with so much of a still higher faculty 
wrmed reason, as will direct them so to modify 
iheir instinetive impulses, as to adapt their ordi- 
yary habits and actions to extraordinary circum- 


stances. 


more 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A PUBLICAN. 


Ata Temperance meeting an individual who 
had formerly been a publican, but who had be- 
come a member of the Society, addressed the 
Chairman in nearly the following terms :— 

« But there is one incident I will relate. Sir, 
the last five years, a hard working mechanic, 
with a wife and several small children, came 
reguiarly, almost every night, to my house, and 
spent the evening in the tap-room. He came to 
irink, of course, and many a shilling of his earn- 
ings went into my till. At last he became a 
perfect sot—-working scarcely one-fourth of his 
time, and spending all he earned in liquor. His 
poor wife had to take in washing to support her- 
self and children; while he spent his time and 
the little he could earn at my house. But his 
appetite for liquor was so strong, that his week’s 
earnings were usually all gone by ‘Tuesday or 
Wednesday, and then I had to chalk up a score 
against him, to be paid off when Saturday night 
came. The score gradually increased until it 
amounted to three or four shillings over his regu- 
ur Saturday night’s pay, when I refused to sell 
him any more liquor until it was settled. On 
the day after I refused to sell him any more, he 
came in with a neat mourning breast-pin enclos- 
ing some hair—no doubt, I thought, of a deceas- 
ed relation. ‘This he offered in payment of what 
he owed, ee it, for the pin, I saw at 
onee, was worth double the amount of my bill. 
| did not think, nor indeed care about the ques- 
ton, whether he was the owner of it or not; I 
wanted my own, and in my selfish eagerness to 
get my own, I hesitated not to take a little more 
than my own. 

“I laid the breastpin away, and all things 
vent on smoothly fora while. But he gradually 
got behind again, and again I cut off the supply 
. liquor. ‘This time he brought me a pair of 
aaa candlesticks, _T took them and wiped off 

~ Score against him. At last he brought me 
a large family Bible, and I took that too; think- 


ing, no doubt, that I could sell it for something. 


“On the Sunda : : J 
nothing to do, Y morning afterwards, having 


for L used to shut up my house 
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on Sunday mornings, thinking it was not respecta- 
ble to sell liquor then, I opened this poor drunk- 
ard’s family Bible, searcely thinking of what I 
was doing. . The first place that I turned to was 
the family record. ‘There it was stated that on 
a certain day he had been married to Emily 
. I had known Emily when I was a 
young man, very well, and had once thought 
seriously of offering myself to her in marriage. 
I remembered her happy face, and suddenly 
seemed to hear the tone of her merry voice 
again. 
“Poor creature!’ I sighed involuntarily, as 

a thought of her present condition crossed my 
mind; and then, with no pleasant feelings, | 
turned over the next leaf. ‘There was the re- 
cord of the birth of four children ; the last had 
been made recently, and. was in the mother’s 
hand. 
“T never had such a strange feeling as now 
came over me. [I felt that I had no bnsiness 
with this book. But I tried to stifle my feelings, 
and turned over several leaves quickly. I suf- 
fered my eyes to rest upon an open page, and 
these words arrested my attention : 
«“¢ Wine isa mocker, strong drink is raging ; 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.’ 
“This was just the subject that, under the 
feeling I then had, I wished to avoid; and so 1 
turned to another place. ‘There I read :— 
“¢Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath wounds? Who hath babbling? Who 
hath redness of eyes? ‘They who tarry long at 
the wine. At last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder.’ 
“T felt like throwing the book from me—but 
once more I turned the leaves, and my eyes rested 
upon these words :-— 
‘©¢ Woe unto him who giveth his neighbour 
drink; that putteth the bottle to his lips, and 
maketh him drunken.’ 
*T closed the book suddenly, and then threw 

it down ; and then, for half an hour, I paced the 
room backwards and forwards in a state of mind 
such as I never before experienced. I had 
become painfully conscious of the direful evils 
resulting from intemperance, and still more pain- 
fully conscious that I had been a willing instru- 
ment in the spread of these evils. I cannot tell 
how I suffered during that day and night, nor 
describe the fearful conflict that took place in my 
mind between the selfish love of the gains of my 
calling, and the plain dictates of truth and hu- 
manity. It was about nine o’clock, f think, on 
that evening, that I opened the drunkard’s Bible 
again, with a kind of despairing hope that I 
might find something to direct me. I opened at 
the Psalms, and read two or three chapters, As 
I read on, without finding anything that seemed 
to apply directly to my case, I felt an increased 
desire to abandon my calling because it was inju- 
rious to my fellow men. After I had read the 
Bible, I retired to my bed, but could not sleep. 
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Iam sure that during that night I thought of 
every drunken man to whom I had sold liquor, 
and all their beggared families. In the brief 
sleep that I obtained, I dreamed that I saw long 
rows of tottering drunkards, with their wives and 
children in rags; and a loud voice said, *‘ Who 
hath done this ?’ 

“The answer, in a louder voice, directed, I 
felt, to me, smote upon my ear like a peal of 
thunder— ; 

“* Thou are the man!’ 

‘From this troubled slumber [ awoke to sleep 
no more that night. In the morning the last and 
most powerful conflict came. ‘The question to 
be decided was— 

“*Shall I open my house, or abandon my 
business for some other trade 2’ 

“ Happily I decided to do this. My next step 
was to turn my house into a grocer’s shop. 
Then I went and joined a Temperance Society ; 
and what is better, never rested until I had per- 
suaded the man whose Bible had been of so 
much use to me, to do likewise. And now, Mr. 
Chairman, I am making restitution as fast as pos- 
sible. ‘There are at least half a dozen families 
to whom I furnish a small quantity of groceries 
every week, in many cases equal to the amount 
that used to be spent at my house for liquor. 
Four of my oldest customers have already joined 
the ‘Temperance Society, by my persuasion : 
and I am not going to rest until every man that 
I helped to ruin is restored to himself, his family, 
and society.”’—Burlington Gazette. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 27, 1848. 





We have inserted in the present number, the 
first portion of an article, which some of our 
readers may, perhaps, be ready to consider as a 
departure from the line of neutrality, which has 
been hitherto observed in the Review, in relation 
to political questions. They may, however, be 
assured that the design of the publication is strictly 
consistent with the plan previously pursued. The 
Editor has no desire or intention to promote or 
prevent the election of either of the rival candi- 
dates, any further than such election or exclusion 
may be conformable to those great principles of 
religion and morality which we are all bound to 
maintain. 

The writer has no friend to exalt to the presi- 
dential chair, nor enemy to exclude from it; but 
he is desirous of seeing the selection of our chief 
magistrate conducted upon principles which we 
can rationally and conscientiously approve ; and 
the station occupied by a man whose virtues and 
habits of action, are likely to render his administra- 
tion conducive to the peace and prosperity of the 








nation. Fully believing that war js jneoy 
with the spirit and tenor of the gospel, high! 
jurious to the morals of those who engage jy » 
destructive to the happiness and prosperity - 
tions ; and fully appreciating the facilities 44 

to the people of the United States, of exhibi; 

the world the incalculable advantages of jny, 
ble peace, he must regard the selection ; 
highest office in the gift of the people, of m: 
owe their celebrity to their military career. 
desertion of our proper position among the na 

of the earth. As no other people, anci 
modern, have ever been placed in a more fayoyss. 
ble situation for enjoying and extending the advay, 
tages of undisturbed tranquillity, we seem ¢a! 
to act a conspicuous part in the pacification of ih. 
world. 





The notice respecting the improvements effect: 
by a benevolent individual in the moral a 
physical condition of the peasantry in a remote a: 
previously neglected district in Ireland, wij} 
doubt, be read with interest by many whose sy; 
pathies with that people have been recently ey. 
cited. The experience of Lord George Hill, 
this case, furnishes an illustration of the mayy 
that the proper method of assisting the poor, js: 
teach them the way, and afford the facilities, ; 
provide for themselves. 





The information received by recent arrivals 
Europe, naturally excites a deep interest ont 
side of the Atlantic. A_ short-sighted polit 
would probably conclude that this mighty fla 
which dazzles the beholder, was lighted by 
spark from the American Revolution ; but a n 
correct estimate of the case unquestionably is, ' 
this is the result of the progress of society, of whica 
that revolution wasa fruit. Had Charles I. forme! 
a proper estimate of the expansive force of public 
opinion, and the growing conviction in the minds ¢! 
the people of their natural and inalienable rights, 
he might probably have died of old age. It! 
present potentates of Europe should wisely reso.ve 
to grant, without a contest, the privileges which 
they cannot withhold, they may probably see the 
nations settle in peace. It is, however, important 
to remember, that liberty without virtue degene- 
rates into licentiousness, licentiousnessinto anarchy, 
and anarchy into despotism. 





fay 


An historical memoir of the Pennsylvania Society, 
promoting the abolition of slavery, the relief 
negroes unlawfully held in bondage and for w- 
proving the condition of the African race. Cov 
piled from the minutes of the Socrety and other 
official documents, by Edward Needles. 


The above is the title of a small volume of one 
hundred and sixteen pages, which has recent) 








pe commences with a concise notice of 
igin of slavery, and of the introduction of 
sfrican slaves into America. This is followed by 
“ outline of the early efforts, for the abolition of 
davery, which were made by Friends and other 


the or 


| hJanthropists. 
The Society whose history is here given, appears 
w have originated in the early part of 1775, when 


coed from the press of Merrihew & Thompson Chesnut. Though the members of this Society, 
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during the early periods of its existence, were Many 
of them conspicuous members of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, there were also numbers whose 
opinions on the subject of religion differed widely 
from them. The diversity of theological views, does 
not then appear to have prevented a union of efforts 
to shield the coloured race from oppression. Among 
the officers chosen in 1787, we find Benjamin 
Franklin as President, James Pemberton as Vice 


*,° . ° reac) » nie j dire © Ta » b - Necre- 
. ew of the citizens of Philadelphia met at a President, Benjamin Rush and Tench Cox, Seere 


.avern to organize an association, the declared ob- 
ct of which was the relief of free negroes un- 
wfully held in bondage. Yet owing to the 
witated condition of the country, very little was 
accomplished until seve-al years afterwards.— 
When the Society was formed, Pennsylvania was 
; saveholding state, but the elements interwoven 








taries. 

As it does not comport with the design of the 
Review, to follow the author minutely through his 
narrative, it may be stated in general terms, that 
the proceedings of the Society are related sufficient- 
ly in detail to satisfy the general reader, from the 
time of its reorganization in 1784, to the enactment 


into the system of government by its benevolent | of the last Jaw on the subject of slavery, by the 
founder, could not remain inoperative amidst the | Legislature of Pennsylvania, in the early part of 


{iscussion of the questions to which the public 
mind was directed ; and in the early part of 1780 
the legislature enacted its celebrated law which 
leclared that no slave could from thenceforward 
be born in the State. Of the proceedings in the 
case, a brief account is given in the narrative be- 
foreus; and the namesof those who voted in 
favour of the law, are placed on its pages. The 
hill was carried by thirty-four against twenty-one. | 
|: does not appear that this event was accelerated 
by the associated action of this Society; yet there 
ean be no reasonable doubt that the men whv 
omposed it, were among the promoters of the 


law. 


The minority entered a protest against the pas- 

sage of this law; and we may observe that this 

protest contains the substance, (if indeed there | 
was anything but shadow in the case,) of the argu- 
ments in opposition to the abolition of slavery, 
which have been advanced from that day to this. | 
The right of the coloured race to the enjoyment of | 
their freedom is not denied, but certain imaginary 
consequences, which it was supposed might arise 
irom the measure, were portrayed. A fear is in- 
lieated that the sound of freedom from this State, 
reaching the ears of the slaves farther South, might 
‘ead them todemand immediate liberation. But 
‘he sage legislators seem never to have dreamed 
that the war ery of the revolution, or the demand 
: ‘reedom at the cannon’s mouth, from British 
‘omination, which was shaking the land from New 
ae to Georgia, might produce a similar | 
resuit. 

In the beginning of 1784, the Society resumed 
's operations, but instead of convening, as at first, 
“a tavern, we find their place of meeting was 
‘nents’ committee room on Fourth street below 





1847. To the procuring of this law, the labours of 
this association, aided by the religious Society of 
Friends, are believed to have essentially con- 
tributed. The volume, which is well worthy of a 
careful perusal, is for sale in several book stores in 
this city. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Deep 
| River, on Fifth-day, the 11th inst... Naraan H. 


| Ciark, of New Garden, to Semrra H., daughter of 


Moses H. Mendenhal], all of Guilford county, North 
Carolina. 


Diep,—At Weare, New Hampshire, on the 20th 

ult., Cuarves, the son of Samuel and Anna Osborne, 
in the 22d year of hisage. He was a dutiful son, 
an affectionate brother, and interesting associate. 
, On the 26th ult., of a paralytic disease, 
after an illness of two days, in the 65th year of her 
age, Juviru, the wife of Jonathan Johnson, of 
Harrison county, Ohio, a member of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting. As this dear deceased friend 
was remarkably useful in the various relations of 
domestic and religious society, a sympathizer and 
assistant to those who were in sickness or distress, 
her loss must be severely and extensively felt. Yet 
her surviving friends have the consolation of a well 
grounded hope that their loss is her eternal gain. 
, At her residence in Mount Holly, N.J., on 
the 20th inst., Mary A., relict of the late Eden 
Haydock, a valued member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting, in the 70th year of her age. 

She was early in life, impressed with the im- 
portance of submitting to the Divine will, and her 
naturally amiable disposition being sanctified by 
the operation of Divine Truth on her mind, she was 
enabled to bear with meekness, many heavy af- 
flictions, and to raise her desires to her Saviour 
for his strength, having no confidence in her 
own. Thus she was brought to a humble con- 
fiding trust in Him whom she saw to be her 
only efficient helper, and she bore with Christian 
calmness, patience, and resignation, a severe and 
long protracted illness, willing, like the Psalmist, to 
wait all the days of her appointed time, until her 
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change should come. She felt that the hand of her 
blessed Lord was upon her for good to herself and 
others, and she came to realize the assurance 
‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind 
is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” 


For Friends’ Review. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


Although it was never intended that the Re- 
view should assume, in any degree, the character 
of a political journal—questions, indeed, of a 
party character are studiously excluded—yet 
there are some great interests in which citizens 
of all parties and opinions necessarily participate ; 
and which every philanthropist must desire to 
promote. In a country so widely extended as 
ours, and with a government composed of such 
discordant materials, and influenced by such 
various and apparently irreconcilable interests, 
the control exercised, even by a powerful indi- 
vidual, must be small; yet scarcely any one is 
too insignificant to employ some influence, either 
for evil or good, within a circle of limited extent. 
It is, of course, an object of rational and virtuous 
desire, that the influence which we possess 
should be exerted in promoting the virtue and 
happiness of our race. 

Now, amidst the endless diversity of opinions 
in relation to political measures, there is one 
point in which men of all parties substantially 
agree: That peace is the true policy of nations, 
and particularly of the United States. Notwith- 
standing the expenditures annually incurred by 
our government in warlike preparations, even 
during the time of peace—the care employed, in 
almost every section of the Union, to encourage 
military exercises and exhibitions—still, if we 
enquire into the object of all this cumbrous and 
expensive machinery, we are informed that it is 


designed to secure the peaceable enjoyment of 


our rights. Whatever the practice of nations 
may be, we never hear the invasion of the rights 
of others assigned as the object of military prepa- 
ration. If we are to believe our public docu- 
ments, the militia of the United States amounted 
in 1840 to 1,778,333 men. A formidable host, 
indeed, if actually trained to the use of arms. 
And what is the ostensible object of even a theo- 
retic attempt to have so large a part of our popu- 
lation instructed in the arts of destruction? 
“Congress shall have power to provide for call- 
ing forth the militia, to erecute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel in- 
vasions,”’** “The freemen of this Common- 
wealth shall be armed, organized, and disciplined 
for its defence.”’t Here the object of all this 
warlike provision is plainly indicated. The 
laws are designed to secure the quiet enjoyment 
of our unquestionable rights; and the citizens are 
to be trained to the use of arms, in order to 
* Constitution of the United States, Art. 1, Sect. 8. 
{Constitution of the Pennsylvania, Art. 6, Sect. 2. 


secure the execution of the laws, an) ,,, 
any hostile interference with our domestiy 7. 
W hen fortifications are erected in expose a ' 
tions, the object professedly is to ond 
shores from foreign invasion; and when - 
ships of war are commanded to cruise oy ,, 
waters which are covered by trading vessel... 
avowed design is to prevent the interrypy,.. 
our lawful and peaceful commerce. Eye» », 
invasion of our sister republic is represented + 
designed to conquer a peace. Thus,even why», 
war is evidently in the heart, we still find » 
on the lips. ‘This is professedly the object : 
aim of all. It would therefore appear that 
votary of war, and the advocate of inviol)) 
peace, do not differ in regard to the object to | 
attained, but in the means of attaining it, P, 
is avowedly the ultimate object of both. 4 y. 
rious question remains, whether peace cay }, 
permanently established and maintained, by , 
policy which calls into action the very passions 
and motives from which national, as well as ); 
dividual contests, invariably spring. 

It is to be presumed that a vast majority of 
the people of these United States are sincer 
believers in the truth and Divine authority 
the sacred volume; and of course we gener 
agree, that the prophecies contained in ' 
volume will be eventually verified. Amoyy 
these, there is perhaps no one more clear|) 
unequivocally expressed, than that which regar’s 
the cessation of war. “They shall beat | 
swords into ploughshares and their spears in’ 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up swor 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” This plainly intimates, not only ty 
cessation of actual hostilities, but the threats and 
preparations for war. Nation shall not /i/i 
sword against nation: they shall not learn | 
arts of war. In order to accomplish this objec, 
do we expect a second Messiah and a new Us 
pensation? The Christian world will unques 
tionably agree that the Prince of Peace—tt 
promised Messiah, of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets, did write—has already come; 
and that the religion which he offers to out 
acceptance, and to which the Apostles gave t= 
timony, is the last dispensation of a gracious 
Creator to our erring race. If, indeed, we col 
pare the present condition of the world wit 
what it was a few centuries ago, we can har 
resist the conviction that the day, so emp) 
cally described by the evangelical prophet. has 
dawned upon us, and that many of our cote 
poraries, who occupy the summits of the mou" 
tains, are enlightened and enlivened by “ 
beams of the sun of righteousness, though © 
shades of the night are still spread upon “ 
valleys below. . 

If the Christian dispensation must evens; 
produce the extinction of war; and if the sp! 
of that religion is, always and every where, 
sentially the same, the conclusion appears W"'" 


‘ 
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feenth century as in the thirtieth, or any suc- 
ce: ding one. . ° 

gut it must be admitted that much remains to 
be done, before the wolf and the lamb will lie 
a together and the lion eat straw like the 
ox. Centuries must probably slide away before 
se dominion of the Prince of Peace will be 
paiversally acknowledged. The publie mind 
must be enlightened, ‘The civilization which 
ore Christianity teaches must be more widely 
j fused; and to this civilization we all may, and 
sre in duty bound to contribute. 

Let us now enquire what it.is that governs 
the world? Is it not public opinion? And 
what is it that constitutes public opinion but the 
syregate sentiments of the people at large? 
Though, as already observed, the maintenance 
or attainment of peace is the object at which we 
sll professedly aim, yet public opinion unques- 

tionably requires to be rectified in regard to the 
means. From the days of Homer to the present 
ime, the achievements of warriors have occu- 
pied a place in public estimation, to which they 
are not justly entitled. While even men of 
military principles agree that war is so dreadful 
in ils consequences, that it ought never to be 
waged except from the most urgent necessity, 
and that aggressive hostility is highly criminal, 
sill there is a halo of glory, cast by public 
opinion, around the character of the victorious 
warrior, irrespective of the justice or injustice of 
the cause in which he is engaged. While the 
vndeney of public opinion continues to exalt the 
military character, we may reasonably expect 
tat many of the youthful aspirants afier fame 
wil seek the tented field, or the wave-ruling 
chariot of fire, as the scene for attracting the 
plaudits of the world. 

Under the aristocracies of Europe, where the 
wealth and nobility of families are secured by 
the laws of primogeniture, and where, of course, 
‘ere must be many younger sons to be pro- 
vided for, the army and the navy appear the 
natural auxiliaries of this species of nobility. 
But in the United States, at least in the northern 
enone, We have no order of citizens whose 
hereditary character would be degraded by en- 
ging in honest and useful employments. Here, 
“ea, in Our republican country, is the place to 
give 4 proper direction to public opinion, and to 
whet 'o every man the share of reputation, to 
ca his services to the community give him 
“a Pr without stopping to enquire whether 
i's of any description, or under any cireum- 
sane ean be defended on Christian principles, 
;” merely admit, what none will attempt to 
idie peace, whenever it can be maintained 

manifest sacrifice of our rights, is in- 
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Jp. that it is a8 capable of producing that effeet | calculably preferable to war, we estimate the 
“ s it will be at any future time. If we im- characters of public men by the value of their 
‘ye the spirit and adopt the maxims of the | services, we necessarily arrive at the conclusion 
coo}, the result must be the same in the nine-/| that those who are employed in cultivating the 


arts of peace, are contributing more to the ad- 
vantage of the community than those who are 
engaged, however successfully, in the prosecution 
of war. ‘The statesman who skilfully guides 
the national helm—who preserves tranquillity at 
home and the relations of peace with foreign 
powers, is certainly a greater benefactor to his 
country, than the warrior who conducts the 
armies of the nation to victory through fields of 
blood. If the highest office in the government 
is to be conferred upon an individual, as a reward 
for services rendered, the statesman who has 
toiled through the civil offices of the nation has 
claims vastly superior to those which any mili- 
tary man can urge. But the proper question to 
be asked when a candidate for the presidency is 
to be selected, is, who among those who would 
accept the appointment, possesses, in the highest 
degree, the qualifications which the office re- 
quires ? - 

For every station, and particularly for so re- 
sponsible an office as that of President of the 
United States, a certain species of training is 
requisite. The office is essentially a civil one. 
The experience required is almost wholly of a 
civil kind. ‘The military part, if exercised at all, 
is necessarily performed chiefly by proxy. The 
power which the office confers renders the presi- 
dent, if not superior to the laws, at least scarcely 
assailable for the violation of law in the exercise 
of his authority. Hence it is important that he 
should be delicately sensitive to the limits of his 
constitutional power. Where, then, are we to 
look for the education (using the word in its 
widest extent) which will prepare a candidate for 
the office? Is the experience which the office 
requires to be gained in the camp? or are the 
habits to be formed at the head of an army? It 
must be obvious that the habits of command, 
which the superior officer of an army unavoida- 
bly acquires, are quite unfavourable to a uniform 
submission to any will but his own. The 
stern, inflexible determination of purpose which 
constitutes an essential ingredient in the compo- 
sition of an accomplished military leader, is 
scarcely compatible with an unvaried regard to 
the limitation of constitutional law. ‘The man 
who has spent a considerable portion of his life 
amidst the turmoil of the camp, and who has of 
course been more accustomed to depend upon 
the exercise of force, than the employment of 
patient investigation, in the adjustment of dis- 
putable questions, can scarcely fail to carry his 
habits into the office, whatever it may be, in 
which he may be placed. 

Nothing is more usual than to resort, in every 
emergency, to the means on which we are ac- 
customed to rely. ‘The diplomatist will naturally 
resort to negotiation, and the military man to 
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the arbitrament of the sword. A_ president | square feet of glass in the whole 
whose sentiments and habits have been formed | few of them had a second bed, and 
> « In nv 


in the camp, is much more likely to depend 
upon the force or terror of arms, for the main- 
tenance of real or imaginary rights, than one 
who has been always accustomed to the adjust- 
ment of disputed claims by an appeal to the ac- 
knowledged principles of justice and law. 
Hence, regarding, as we must, the preservation 
of pacific relations, both foreign and domestic, 
as an object of vital and primary importance, the 
head of an army is obviously one of the last 
places to which we should look, in selecting a 
candidate for the Presidency. E.L. 


(To be continued.) 


From the British Friend. 


IRELAND—ITS DISEASE AND ITS CURE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ‘*‘ FACTS FROM GWEEDORE.” 


Gweedore is one of the least known and most 
remote parts of Ireland. It lies partly on the 
river Claudy, and partly on the one which gives 
name to the district. The bay is a fine and 
safe anchorage, the island of Gola forming a 
natural breakwater. ‘The whule district is ex- 
ceedingly wild. Huge masses of granite rise 
up on all sides. The coast is studded with nu- 
merous little islands: and when the winds are 
high and the sea rough, the scene is very striking. 
Letterkenny, the nearest town of any importance, 
is twenty-eight miles distant. ‘The road to 
Gweedore lies through a lofty mountainous 
region, and is so solitary that for ten miles we | 
saw no human habitation, nor any living thing | 
whatever. 

Before Lord George Hill purchased the om 
perty, the tenants occupied on the Rundale 
system, i. e., several very small holdings scat- 
tered over the face of the country, without any 
fence or subdivision to distinguish each others’ 
bits of land. Famine and fever were periodical, 
and the people wretched. The following facts 
are taken from a memorial sent to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, in the year 1837, by the master of 
the National School of West Tallaghabegley, 
forwarded with a view of drawing the attention 
of Government to the frightful condition of the 
peasantry. The population was stated to be 
about nine thousand, (say 1800 families,) and 
among the whole, there were only one cart, one 
plough, sixteen horses, eight saddles, two pillions, 
eleven bridles, twenty shovels, thirty-two rakes, 
seven table forks, ninety-three chairs, two hun- 
dred and forty-three stools, twenty-seven geese, 
three turkeys, two feather beds, eight ch: uf ditto, | 
two stables, six cowhouses, one school, one 
priest, and no other resident gentleman whatever. 
They had no pigs, fruit-trees, or vegetables of | 
any kind, except potatoes and cabbage. Omit- | j 
ting what was in the school, chapel, priest’s | 
house, and police barracks, there were not ten 
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| of this system, which was, moreover, an elf 
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e district, \ : 


we 


cases, whole families lay together jng ni 
nately on the bare ground. "ye: v had z me » 
any means of harrowi ing the soil, , a 
meadow-rakes. When a harrow was 
they had no harness, it was tied to the 
tail! Prior to 1838, this wild Mountain dics... - 
was divided into sm: all properties, The. i ” 
no resident proprietor—rents were joyi.._ wt 
nor was there any regularity in collee ting | 
As no accounts were kept, nor rece’ : 7 
no one could tell what he owed to hes secs e : . 
The agent had to go from house to hoy: 
the mountain, and take whatever the no : 
would offer. om . 
The wretched system of Rundale was }, 
full force, and may be thus described. At tel 
having any part of a townland, no matter jy» , 
small, had his proportion in thirty or forty 
ferent places besides; and as the propor 
were so small and so numerous, not more : 
half a stone of oats was required to sow ox 
such divisions. The man who had some goo) 
land at one extremity, was sure to have soy 
bad at the other, and a bit of noes i in 
centre, and bits of other qualities in odd « 
each bounded by his neighbour's property, | 
without any fence or ditch between them. Si. 
division was carried to such an extent, | 
one instance half an acre of land was he 
twenty-six people. ‘Trespasses, disputes, ti 
and confusion, were the inevitable conseq 
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bar to all improvement. If the state of | 
was bad without, it was even worse w 
doors. ‘Their cabins sheltered themselves 
their cattle too, and were dark, and damp, « 
dirty. ‘They were gathered in clusters, » 
aggravated every evil, spreading disease wheo- 
ever it made its periodical appearance among 
this wretched people. ‘The system of Run 
was not confined to land, the very animals w 
sometimes quartered by a similar comple: 
tenure. ‘Three men were known to be e 
partners in one horse, each one shod one loo 
but all of them obstinately refused to shoe ts 
fourth foot, as not belonging to him: the horse, 
in consequence, became quite lame and useless 
"The reputation of the district at that time ws 
such, that strangers from adjoining parisits 
were afraid to cross the border. 

Having thus sketched the condition of Gw' 
dore, before it was purchased by Lord - 
which contained twenty thousand acres, we © 
proceed to notice the improved state of the p 
santry and the country, after that event | 
taken place. A wilder or more uncultiv! 
region, inhabited by a more ignorant, ri 
| degraded tenantry, could not be found, per 
in Ireland. If this almost barren wast 
been partially reclaimed, and the tenan\r) 
proved in every respect; if comparative col 
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-) onder now prevail, instead of barbarism and 
eee. then a great problem has been solved, 
aisefVs 5 . ; 
“| the possibility of regenerating Ireland is 
pe ai step taken, afler the property was 
corehased, was the erection of temporary apart- | 
vg in which Lord Hill and his agent might | 
ail in order to become acquainted with his 
asnttY and personally to su perintend the ope- 
“sons to be carried on. Knowing something 
-/ the Irish language was a great advantage, and 
soneht about an intercourse to which the 
cnqutry had been unaccustomed, and they main- 
cond he could not be a lord at all, because of 
bis affability, and particularly as he spoke Irish 
j them. 

\Measures were immediately taken to put| 
joyy illicit distillation, A capacious corn-store 
»») kiln were erected, capable of containing four 
hundred tons of grain. A quay was formed in | 
front of it, at whieh vessels of two hundred tons 
~ load or discharge. Up to 1841, no vessels 
ll be freighted at Liverpool, the anchorage 
voder the Isle of Gola being unknown. Since 
en, through better information, there has been | 
no hesitation on the part of shipowners, to send 
vessels to the place, and a market has been | 
established for the grain of the district. 

There was much difficulty in getting the) 
sore built; the site of it had to be blasted from | 
‘he solid rock: and there were no masons nor 
sarpenters in the country capable of erecting a 
hwiding of the kind. It became therefore need- 
fl to procure workmen from distant parts. 
Tne store being finished, it became necessary to 
procure materials to make carts, barrows, &c., 
ior the tenantry, as there were only two carts, 
aid no wheelbarrows on the whole estate. 
Timber, iron, &e., were brought from Derry, a 
distnce of nearly fifty miles. Application was 


icles, which led to a demand for other useful 
commodities ; until, at length, a large shop was 
furnished, and at first, placed under the manage- 
ment of the wheelwright; but, as the demand 
increased, the shop was enlarged, and a compe- 
ent person was employed to superintend it. 
Poor to the erection of this store, no crockery 
was to be seen in any of the cabins, but now, 
w market towns in Ireland possess a more 
‘ommodious store, so abundantly supplied with 
uselul articles for household use, and most of the 
“lls are supplied with the usual assortment of 
‘iruiture of an English cottage. Lord George 
‘as hot ashamed to have his name placed over 
_ door of this establishment, G. A. Hill, 
ieensed to sell, &e.: this showed how deter- 
‘tuned he was to disregard his personal feelings, 
. order to effect his truly benevolent purpose. 
“ome idea may be formed of the increasing 
- Jess now carried on in the district, by the 
~ Owing comparative statement. ‘The first 
{uarter’s sales, ending 1840, was £40 12s. 10d. ; 


wiekly made by the poor people for these ar- 
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and in the corresponding quarter, 1844, the 
amount was £550! In 1839, the grain pur- 
chased amounted to £479 9s. 6d. In 1844, the 
amount was £1100!! Lord George next at- 
tacked the Rundale system, and here a greater 
difficulty presented itself. The prejudice of 
generations had to be overcome. ‘The conflict- 
ing rights of property, which were so confused 
that even the tenants scarcely knew what be- 
longed to each of them, had to be reconeiled ; 
and, more than all, they had to be convinced 
that the changes proposed would benefit them- 
selves, as well as improve the estate. It oc- 
cupied three anxious and toilsome years at 
Gweedore, to effect Lord George’s benevolent 
designs, for 20,000 acres had to be readjusted. 
A surveyor was employed, and maps drawn of 
the estate. ‘The tenants were all assembled, and 
though they advanced innumerable objections, 
they peaceably allowed the new allotments to be 
made, As many days as were thought neces- 
sary, were allowed, that they might look over 
their new farms, before they cast lots for them; 
and whenever a reasonable objection was made, 
the divisions were reconsidered, and altered ac- 
cordingly. A few ten acre farms were fenced 
in, but such was their prejudice to this inno- 
vation upon their ancient custom, that a party 
had engaged to destroy them; this was, how- 
ever, obviated by the appearance of the police, 
who secured some prisoners; which so alarmed 
the rest, that they suffered the fencing to go for- 
ward peaceably. 

The preceding remarks give only a faint idea 
of the difficulties which Lord Hill encountered. 
He had to settle disputes, in many cases, of 
twenty years’ standing. ‘The wonder is he ever 
succeeded; but justice and kindness after all, are 
stronger than the strong arm of the law. ‘The 
complaints of these ignorant poor people were 
all patiently listened to; and, if well founded, 
redressed. In this wild district, the division of 
the land never would have been accomplished, 
had not the people felt fully satisfied, from what 
they saw, that there was every disposition to 
keep faith with them and give them ample 
justice. This is the grand secret of the success 
of these efforts; and we believe that in no part 
of Ireland, and among no tenantry, however 
lawless, would similar efforts fail, if carried on 
with similar patience, and in the same spirit of 
justice. 

Having provided a market for their produce, 
broken up the miserable Rundale system, and 
fairly parcelled out the estate to the satisfaction 
of the tenants, measures were then adopted to 
improve their social habits. With this mind, 
premiums were offered for the encouragement of 
industry and cleanliness. Prizes were offered 
for neat cabins, with chimnies, the walls being 
plastered within, and whitewashed inside and 
out—manure heaps removed to a reasonable 
distance—for bedding and bed clothes—crops, 
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particularly green crops—improved breed ot 
cattle and pigs—for woollens—stockings—but- 
ter—for the most land prepared, drained, and 
trenched—for best fences—and best kept ma- 
nure heaps, &c. ‘The results are curious. ‘The | 
first year not a single individual could be in- | 
duced to compete for the premiums. In 1840, 
having observed that every promise made to) 
them had been so far honourably fulfilled, they 
acquired confidence, and some thought they | 
might as well try. ‘There were thirty-six com- | 
petitors, and the premiums, amounting to £40 | 
ls. 6d., were so fairly awarded by the judges, | 
that they caused general satisfaction, In 1841, | 
there were forty competitors : 1842, eighty-four ; | 
1843, two hundred and fifty; 1844, two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine. Gratuitous distribution of 
money is as much as possible avoided. ‘This 
distribution of premiums has had so desirable an 
effect on the peasantry, that some assistance to 
continue it has been afforded by the London 
Society for the improvement of the Irish pea- 
santry. 

It is Lord G. Hill’s practice to invite gentle- 
men from all parts to make an annual inspection, 
and report progress of improvement, and to 
award premiums. It is peculiarly gratifying to 
witness, on these occasions, the respectable ap- 
pearance and orderly demeanour of the crowds 
of persons assembled, and the gratitude dis- 
played in the looks and manners of the suecess- 
ful candidates. ‘There are certain offences 
which disqualify tenants from competing for 
premiums; such as having been convicted of 
making, or concerned in making, illicit whiskey— 
convicted of being concerned in any breach of 
the public peace—or not paying up their rent, 
without the necessity of compulsory measures. 
Sub-letting is not permitted ; nor any dividing of 
land among children, without permission. As 
children grow up, they are encouraged to go out 
to work ; or, with the assistance of their parents 
and benevolent landlord, are put in a position to 
take a small mountain farm, and thus provide 
for themselves. 





tablished, and a qualified medical practitioner | ary return for his toil, anxiety, and outlay. | 
The school house,| has a richer reward in the improvement 
. It| gratitude of a numerous tenantry, who wer 
is licensed as a place of worship, and a suitable | miserably degraded before he commence: 
On this‘) praiseworty enterprise. 


| 


introduced into the district. 
erected some time ago, has been enlarged. 


residence for a minister provided. 
building there is a conspicuous clock, and a 
large bell is rung at stated hours during the day, 
to let the people at a distance know the time, 
that they may be induced to form punctual habits 
as to time. Irish peasants have no watches. 
There being no house of accommodation for 
strangers in this district, in 1842, Lord Hill 
built a commodious hotel, where comfortable 
accommodations may be had at exceedingly 
moderate charges. The old mill is still left 
standing, as a relic of former times. The pre- 
sent mill, erected by the noble proprietor, is one 
of the first-rate size and characier. Last year, 


| greatly facilitated. 








| operate with them; and Gweedore promises 


A dispensary has been es-| George Hill can never see any adequate pecs 
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one thousand tons of meal wer 
and hundreds of the poor were gay. 
starvation. Lord George took no rent fr, 
tenants last year; and the money sent | 
nevolent societies to assist the district ; 
period of unparalleled distress was 4)) ), 
in labour on the roads to their mountain | 
whereby much toil will be saved, and ey! 
Five years avo,a aa 
was established; a fortnight elapsed wit! 
single letter passing through it; and ¢| 
average is two hundred per week. Ther, 
monthly cattle market in the centre 
estate, where much _ business transary 
Many of the poor people employ their |, 
time in gatheing sea weed to make kelp, & 
ral cargoes have been shipped, and the proiy 
is of great benefit to the poor. Fish is abun: 
and a good fishery might be established, 
every prospect of success. It is due w he 
agent for the estate, and to the gentlemay y 
superintends the agricultural arrangemenss, 
observe, that they carry out Lord George's | 
most zealously, and with great ability ; and; 
the tenantry, satisfied that their welfare has beg, 
and will be, steadily kept in view, cheerf 
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become a happy and flourishing distric 
savage waste has already been reclaim 
once lawless tenantry are rapidly rising 
| habits of industry and order; delivered 
drunkenness and its attendant vices ; and aty 

| festivities strong drink is scarcely seen. 
The experiment forms a strange contr 
the management of most Irish estates. ‘They 
/mass of Irish landlords might have done m 
'to improve their estates, and their tenantry 
| had they chosen. ‘They had far greater | 
ties than Lord George Hill, but they neg 
both, and are now reaping the bitter fruis 
| their apathy. ‘There are many noble exe 
besides Lord George Hill, but the bulk of | 
| have been careless, extravagant, and oppress". 
‘In these benevolent efforts at Gweedore, | 
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May his life long 
spared, and may his children inherit 
father’s virtues, and imitate his bright examp 
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The following, received per Cambria, ¥ 
read with interest, by those who have bee! 
tive in the good work to which it refers: 


Centrat Reiier Committe OF THE 

Society oF FRIENDS, ? 

43 Fleet st., Dustin, 28th 4th mo., 1848. | 
W. C. Parrerson, Chairman of the 

Relief Committee, Philadelphia—Respe™ 

Friend:—We are in receipt of thy kind favou! 


. 





+ she 23d ult., enclosing bil! of lading of 9 boxes 
; clothing, er the “*Saranak”’ for Liverpool, 
"a have duly come to hand ; also, a first bill 
exchange on Brown & Co., Liverpool, for 
ad 143 stg., being further contributions from 
sogevolent CitiZens, and entrusted to our care 
che relief of the destitute in this land. 

“We have on the present, as on many past 
vegsjons, to note the untiring sympathy and 
eperous aid 80 universally felt and largely be- 
“owed by our American friends for the suffering 
irish, and we again thank you for these renewed 
roofs of the same. 

We have still to deplore the existence of much 
oressing distress in many parts of the land, where 
-our aid may be most usefully and seasonably 
‘oolied, We remain thy friends, 
ie Joserpu Bewtey, 

Signed) JoNATHAN Pim, | 

Per Sami. Darron, Assist. Sec. 


Secretaries. 





NEW GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
Dr. Callam, Professor of Physical Science in 


\aynooth College, has invented a new kind of 
vilvanie battery, in which the pile consists of 


wernate plates of zine and cast iron. In ordi- 
nary batteries, the use of platina plates is a 


source of great expense—the ordinary price of 


platina being about 32s per ounce. In those in 
which copper is substituted for platina, the great 
number of pairs of plates required, renders a 
powerful battery equally expensive. A Wollas- 
ton battery, to be as efficient as the one that has 
just been completed atthe College of Maynooth, 
would require 10,000 pairs of copper and zine 
plates, and thus it is estimated that the entire 
attery could not be constructed for less than 
2000. A Groove battery as powerful as the 
Maynooth one would require an expenditure of 
£800 for platina alone, independently of other 
cost, While the Maynooth battery has cost in 
ihe present instance only £40. A series of ex- 
periments were tried, from which it appears 
hat this battery is three times as powerful as 
avy other now in existence. A full-grown 
uirkey was killed in half a second on being 
touched by the wires ; discs of iron, thick pieces 
ol copper, and pieces of the hardest tempered steel 
were ignited with the greatest ease.— Herald. 





THOUGHTS ON PRAYER, 


AND ON FORMS OF PRAYER. 


The following lines were written by a poor 
Mechanic of Lillileagh, Down; Ireland, on seeing a 
Family Prayer Book, which contained these words in 
the Preface.—* This Book is intended to assist those 
whe have not yet acquired the happy art of addressing 
— to God in Scriptural and appropriate Lan- 

While praying is deem’d an art so happy, 
By a few who others rule, 
esus, teach us its importance 
“is In thy self-denying school ?* 





*Luke, xi. 1. 
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Prayer’s the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege of man, ; 

God’s exalted—man’s abased, 
Prayer unites their natures one. 


God alone can teach His childen,t 
By His Spirit, how to pray, 

Knows our wants, and gives the knowledge, 
What to ask, and what to say. 


Why should man then manufacture 
Books of prayer to get them sold ? 

Sad delusion! strive to barter 
Christ’s prerogative for gold! 


Where’s the book, or school, or college, 
That can teach a man to pray ? 

Words they give from worldly knowledge ; 
Learn of Christ then, He’s the way. 


Why ask money from the people 
For these barren books of prayer ? 
Paper, ink, and words are in them, 
But alas! Christ is not there. 


Those who seek shall surely find Him— 
Not in books—He reigns within ; |} 


Formal prayers can never reach Him, 
Neither can He dwell with sin. 


Words are free as they are common, 
Some in them have wond’rous skill, 
But saying Lord! will never save them ;§ 

Those He loves who do his will. 


Words may please the lofty fancy, 
Music charm the list ning ear, 

Pompous words may please the giddy, 
But CArist, the Saviour, is not there. 


Christ’s the way, the path to heaven, 
Life is ours, if Him we know,‘ 

Those who cax pray, HE has taught them, 
Those who can’t, should words forego. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parent dear ? 

Ask in faith then—God’s our father,** 
He’s at hand and he will hear 


Praver’s an easy, simple duty, 
*Tis the Language of the soul ; 
Grace demands it, grace receives it, 
Grace must reign above the whole. 


God requires not graceful postures, 
Neither words arranged with form; 

Such a thought !—it pre-supposes, 
That with words we God can charm! 


God alone must be exalted,t 
Every earthly thought must fall ; 
Such is prayer and praise triumphant, 
Then does Christ reign over all. 


Every heart should be a temple,tt 
God should dwell our hearts within; 

Every day should be a sabbath, 
Every hour, redeemed from sin. 


Every place, a place of worship, 
Every tune, a tune of prayer, 
Every sigh should rise to heaven, 

Every wish should centre there. 


eee 


+Romans viii. 26. {Matt. vi. 6. xi 29. Col. i. 27. Loke 
xvii. 1.2 §Matt. vil. 20. vi. 7. 
1. +tHab. ii. 20. Matt. vi. 22. 


€John, xvii, 3. 
ttl Cor. tli, 17. 
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Heartfelt sighs and heaven-born wishes,* 
Or the poor uplifted eye, 

These are prayers that God will answer, 
They ascend His throne on high. 


Spirit of Prayer! be Tuov the portion 
Of all those who wait on Thee, 

Help us !—shield us !—lead us !—guide us! 
‘THINE THE PRAISE, THE GLORY BE! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—The bill for the admission of Wis- 
consin into the Union as a State, has passed both 
Houses. The N. Americanand U.S. Gazette says, 
““The new State will contain about 90,000 square 
miles of territory, which is two-thirds larger than 
all New England, and as large as New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania combined.’”’ The Union 
will now number thirty States. The bill for the 
purchase of the Madison papers, which passed 
the Senate some months since, has also passed the 
House. 


YucaTan.—lIt is said that a treaty has been con- 
cluded between the whites and the Indians. 


Evropr.—By the steamers Caledonia and Her- 
mann, news from England to the 6th inst. have 
been received. The Cotton Market was improved 
and the Corn Market depressed. The House of 
Commons had passed the Jewish Disabilities Bill. 
No outbreak against the Government had taken 
ace in Ireland. A measure had been introduced 
in Parliament for the improvement of the electoral 
franchise in Ireland. The bill appears to extend 
the right of voting to all persons owning property 
to the annual value of £8, and tu owners of fees 
simple to the value of £5. It is supposed that by 
this bill the number of electors throughout [Ireland 
will be quadrupled. The French National Assem- 
bly met on the 4th inst. But little business had of 
course been transacted up to the latest dates re- 
ceived by the steamers. A President of the As- 
sembly had been elected, from the votes on which 
occasion, (if correctly reported,) it would appear 
that over 700 delegates were present. The mode- 
rate party appear to be in the majority. Serious 
riots had occurred in some of the provinces subse- 
quent to the elections. No engagement of import- 
ance had taken place between the contending 
forces in Lombardy. Venice was reported to be 
closely blockaded by the Austrians. The new 
Austrian Constitution had been formally pro- 
claimed. The proposed fundamental law for the 
Constitution of the German Empire, had been Jaid 
before the German Diet. Some of its provisions 
are as follows: The countries hitherto appertain- 
ing to the Confederation, the Prussian provinces 
since incorporated, and the Duchy of Schleswig, 
are to constitute the Empire; ‘“ the independence 
of each State is maintained, unless where the unity 
of Germany demands otherwise.”? The _ inter- 
national representation of Germany in foreign 
countries, embracing the right of treaties and diplo- 
matic relations; the right of declaring peace and 
war; the army and navy, customs, postal depart- 
ment, currency, &c., are placed under Imperial 
jurisdiction. The Emperor is to exercise the execu- 
tive power in all imperial affairs, to appoint func- 
tionaries, and have the power of convoking, ad- 







*Luke xviii. 13. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 









journing and dissolving the Diet. y 
inviolable and irresponsible, but ali ord 
emanating from him are to be signe) }. 
one of the ministers, The Upper Chamb, 
Diet is to consist of 200 members, and to « 
the reigning princes, a delegate from ¢ 
town, and councillors elected by the «.« 
States. The Lower Chamber to consist of 9, 
of the people, elected for a period of six year. 
third to be renewed every two years—ono 

to be returned for every 100,000 of the po, 
The right of suffrage and of eligibility y 
appears to be nearly universal. The ¢ 
both chambers is requisite to make any 
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Diet law, and the “ Budget” or genera! anor 
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tion bill, first to pass through the Lower Cha»)... 
Public trial by jury is secured, as also the pot» 
petition, freedom of the press, religious liberty. 
treedom of conscience in public and private : 
| ship. The Governor-General of the English o 
sessions in India has entirely abrogated the yay. 
gation laws throughout that country, 
i 





The Stated Annual Meeting of the Institys. «. 
Coloured Youth, will be held on Third -day, the 
inst., at 3 o’clock, P. M., at the Committee room 
M. en Copr. 


Secretar 


Mulberry street. 
| Fifth month 15th, 1848. 





WEST TOWN SCHOOL, 


The Committee to superintend the boarding 
school at West Town, meet in Philadelphia on Siyty- 
| day, the 9th of next month, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 1 

Committee on Instruction, to meetat 10 o'clock 
| the morning of the same day, 
The Visiting Committee to assemble atthe sc! 
the preceding Seventh-day, the 3a proximo 
Tuomas Kuinpes, Clerk 
Philada., 5th mo. 27th, 1848.—2t. 



















HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


This Institution was opened on Fourth day, th 
10th inst., for the admission of the sons of Friends 
and of those professing with them, who des 
their children to be educated in conformity » 
their religious principles and testimonies. fn 
sequence of the late period at which the arrange 
ments for the resumption of the school were mace 
and the brief notice given to those who desigue. 
entering students, the Managers have decile’ 


admit suitable applicants at any time during \ 


















present Summer Term—it be:ng understood 
the rule which limits admission to the comme 
ment of the terms will afterwards be enforced. 
Applications for admission may be addresse: ' 
Lindley M. Moore, Principal, West Haverford P.\/ 
Delaware Co., Pa.; or to the Secretary of 
Board of Managers, No. 39 High St., Philadelphia. 
| Letters for the students will be directed to te 
post office above mentioned. 
5th mo., 1848.—tf. 












HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


A special meeting of the Association calles 
direction of the Managers, will be held on Seco 
day afternoon, 5th mo. 29th, 1848, at the Comm 
tee Room, Arch Street Meeting House, at 40 00" 


P. M. Cuartes Extis, Secreta’) 


